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- A TALE OF THE WISSAHICKON, 


BY EDGAR HOPEDALE, 





Original. 





Il. 
A DEVOTEE OF THE WILDERNESS 

— Many an hour, in caves forlorn, 

And mid the hollow depths of naked crags, 

He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind — 

Expression ever varying. 
Besipe the long, winding creek which is the scene of our story, 
the primitive woodland presented the various phases of forest 
Lofty trees shot up abruptly from massive ranges of 
rocky cliffs, and others of less size and a more graceful beauty 
waved below over the Clear running stream. The extent of 
this little river — for when swollen by rains it was worthy of 
the appellation — was about the same as that of the main road 
comprehending the town; and it seemed as if natuee had pro- 


scenery. 


vided a rural resort for the good people of Germantown, corres- || 


ponding in its limits with the dusty thoroughfare along which 
was arrayed the line of their habitations. Natural hollows 
might be traced, here and there, at the base of the wall of cliffs, 
and at a point high up the left bank of the creek, one of these 
had been still farther excavated by art, so that the passer by 
could not discern its termination. The path widened in front 
of this cave, and the herbage around was shorter and more 
firm. The slanting sunbeams still played upon the adjacent 
tree tops and flushed the gurgling water, the movement of which 
in the breezeless evening, alone broke the stillness of the spot, 
when, with a sudden and familiar step, a young man approach- 
ed the retreat. Resting against an old chestnut stump, he un- 
covered his head, and hastily wiped his brow ; the bright sunny 
locks, the clear blue eye, the glowing hues which exercise had | 
brought to a cheek of uncommon paleness, indicated an age 
with which his troubled expression did not correspond. After 
a few moments’ rest, he knelt beside the stream, and, between 
four gray stones set up horizontally in the shallow water 
posited, with great care, a bunch of flowers. He had scarcely 
reascended the sloping sward, when a venerable man greeted 
him from the entrance of the cave. 
‘How fares it with thee, my son? 


, de- 


Ere this, the specific I 
gave thee must have proved efficacious.’ 

‘I know not if it has or not, father,’ responded the youth; 
‘for to-night I have sought thee with other thoughts. I have 
come to say that in the first peaceful interval which Heaven 
vouchsafes to these anxious times, I will depart and fulfil thy 
mission.’ 

The recluse obviously learned this intelligence with surprise || 
and gladness, but scarcely had his satisfaction betrayed itself || 
in his countenance, when it passed away. ‘ My son,’ he repli- 


ed, ‘far be it from me to take advantage of thy good will. | 


Thou hast not been my constant visiter and the recipient of my 
instructions so long, without awakening love in my bosom. 
Never will I expose thee to the dangers of that long pilgrimage. 
Indeed, I marvel at thy readiness to go hence. My son, there i is | 
a maiden’ — ‘Speak notof that, I beseech thee,’ interrupted the | 
youth, as if a thrill of anguish na vibrated hoi his frame; 
‘itis not ordained that the orphan and the outcast should mate 
with the high born. Too long have Isecretly indulged a vain 
affection, and led the mind of that single-hearted being off from 
its destined direction. The sacrifice is mighty; but give me 
thine errand ; let me escape from this blessed scene of our com- 
munion, and it shall not prove too great fur my soul.’ 

‘And doth the maiden know of thy purpose ?’ 

‘No father, nor shall she until it is accomplished. We meet 
to-night for the last time ; [ have need of all my strengthto go 
through the interview undiscovered. I must be gone. Pre- 
pare thy errand, and abridge not its perils. To me they will 
prove blessings.’ 


5>- 


¢ . _ » ) 
I cannot but approve thy resolution, my son; it is worthy of |night to frame a vehicle sufficiently strong to bear their names |) | Sultor composition, 


thee. Why lead on a daughter in love which her sire must in- || 
fallibly prohibit? Now, in truth, I see that thine is nocommon 
devotion. 


the language of despair. O my son, there isa woman’ — 


| Methinks a wilderness is not the best sphere wherein to fathom | 
\the mysteries of faith. The young man all at once paused, | 

|alarmed at his own confidence. The old devotee stepped from | 
|his cavern home, with the majesty of a warrior, and with his | 
| white hair and beard, erect figure and full, intelligent eye, bore | 
/no ill similitude of the picture Alfieri inspires of Saul, while | 
| the meek beauty of the youth might realize our idea of David. | 
}at the moment when he had half soothed the distempered spirit | 
we his father. ‘ Young man,’ began the enthusiast, ‘speak not| 
y sacriligiously of the wilderness. Did not the founder of our 
| faith pass forty days of probation there? And before him, in 
the same discipline, was there not the Hebrew law-giver and 
the Baptist? The wilderness! —is it not the primal place of 


birds, in the rustling of leaves and the murmur of waters, there 





is newly baptized—the fragrance of these wild-flowers I 
breathe, and the voice of passion is stilled, and upon the cold, 
| gray face of these rocks I read revelations of truth, and records 


|of mercy.- The solemn silence, the leafy dome, the countless 


and the leaves drop one by one, and slowly moulder into the 
earth’s bosom— when the solar fire glances from the pearly 
sky of morning, upon the majestic forest, and wind-hymns float 
like angels’ wings brushing by, among the swaying boughs, do 
I not feel the mysterious presence of a supernatural agency ? 
Am I not cheered, as by the voices of a multitude, in my long 
vigil? DoT not know that the ‘woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 


home —I deserted my household gods, came across the path-| 
less and weary waters, that in the uninvaded forests of the new | 





In visions has her 
The solemn beauty 


jness. Tell me not that it is all illusion. 
|seraphic form grown familiar to my soul. 


ithe winged glory of the heavenly messenger—they will soon 


|cend, through the ether fields, into one infinitely more glorious 


| celestial garden around the throne of the Eternal!’ 

The recluse ceased speaking — his straining eyes bent across | 
| 
| shadowed forth. 
| and when he once more looked around, his youthful auditor had | 
| departed ; with a deep sigh, he returned into the cave. 


* Revelations xii. 








THE LOOKER ON.—NO. II. 


Original. 








— — venit annua cura. — Virgil's Georgics. 


| passing in the literary world, 
| gence of that peculiar train of reflections which such places, 
and such circumstances only, combine to induce. 
{sit surrounded by the mental labors of thousands, many o 
| them mighty in their generation, who have toiled day anc 





| 


| down to future time. Some have succeeded, some have fail-| 
‘ed; and perchance the cherished work on which years have 


But talk not of seeking comfort in danger. It is Ibeen expended, and on which many an airy castle of bri? ae 
liant hopes has been erected, now lies upon the dusty shelf of|| domestic circle, have been laudably careful, for the most part, 


‘Nay, father, thou knowest I cannot enter into thy strange || the bibliopolist, unheeded, forgotten, almost unknown. No 


doctrine. 


Much as I venerate thy wisdom and value thy love, 





my reason will not admit the phantasy on which thou broodest. 








worship and of meditation? Think ye not that in the song of | 


is a wisdom surpassing that of the world? Young man, I tell || 
thee that in the clear bosom of that stream I gaze till my spirit | 


| and living pillars — bespeak not these the cathedral of nature? | 
. 7 . | 
And when the star-rays steal noislessly through the foliage, 


twelve stars,’* shall bless my sight ere | die’? Omy son, in the | 
| manhood of existence I turned aside from the blandishments of | 


world I might await the coming of the woman of the wilder-| 


| of that countenance — the holy spell of those beaming eyes — | 
| transmute this wild into a paradise, whence with her [ shall as- | 


|— even the home of the patriarchs — the land of spirits—the |, 


the stream, upon the stony and vine-clad rampart rising loftily | 
on the opposite bank, as if the subject of his rhapsody was there | 
For many minutes he stood thus transfixed, |, 


| As we were taking our daily walk some time since through the 
| thoroughfares of this busy metropolis, we strolled, by accident, || © 
| into one of the many book-stores which stretch away in learn-|) tiftl execution. se 
‘ed length from the Old South well nigh to the Post Office. We |) finished productions, in which competition seems to have raised 


}amusement of ours to spend a quiet half hour occasionally in| | 
| one of those grand reservoirs of information; not only for the | 
| purpose of ascertaining, by a glance at the counter, what is| 


but also for the tranquil indul-| 


We there || 


| reclining at one of these fountain heads of knowledge— knowl-! 


edge of both good and evil— fail to mediate upon \ what Ww ‘ll 
probably result from the influence of the various little streams 
which he sees flowing abroad into a thousand different channels 
around him, 

| We were thus pleasingly — perhaps profitably — employed, 
when a long array of neat little volumes, ‘gleaming’ like the 
cohorts of the Assyrian ‘in purple and gold,’ arrested our wan- 
We approached and read their titles: —‘ Keep- 
sake,’ ‘ Token,’ ‘ Souvenir,’ ‘ Oriental,’ &e. &e. — in short, the 
whole host of annuals for the present year. 


dering eye. 


We resumed our 
seat with one of the volumes in our hand, and you will per- 
haps allow us, Mr. Editor, to edify the readers of the Pearl 
with the reflections which arose within us, as we turned over 
the leaves, and glanced at the engravings which embellished 
|| its pages. 

And here, entre nous, we must candidly confess that our 
strong admiration of the old school was somewhat cooled by 
ouremployment. We could not but recall to mind the difficul- 
| ty under which we labored in our youthful and romantic days, 
in finding an appropriate literary present for a fair friend. 
How long have we paused, doubtful between the rival merits 
of Young’s Night Thoughts, Zimmerman on Solitude, Grego- 
ry’s Letters, Milton, Gay’s Fables, &c., fearful to purchase and 
unwilling to present, lest the same work should perchance have 
been bestowed on the same person by other hands some half 
dozen times before. But now, tempora mutantur! the modern 
inamorato sees spread before his a bright display of beautiful 
little volumes, ‘ever changing, ever new,’ richly bound, high- 

ly embellished, superbly printed, abounding with every variety 
|| of subject to suit the feelings of the donor; the difliculty of se- 
| lection consisting only in the attractions of all; in which he is 
not only saved the trouble of writing ‘ presented to’— ‘by’ — 
‘1836,’ but may even satisfy the most fastidious taste, by exam- 


ining separately the new year’s coronet of gems, two or three 
months before we greet her appearance. 

But seriously, we must freely admit that these little volumes 
have done much to advance the cause of literature and art, 
during the few years in which they have been before the pub- 
lic. Much and deservedly as our admiration has been excit- 
ed by the bold and masterly productions of the old engravets, 
the most devoted admirer of antiquity must own, that in deli- 
||cate and minute finish— in correct and rich expression — in 
| depth and distinctness of shadow — in soft and almost invisi- 
| ble sobering down of the lights, they were infinitely behind 
| the masters of the present day ; and we believe that the liberal 
encouragement held out to the best artists by the publishers of 
these little annuals — each striving to excel all other competi- 
tors, has been one great cause of the wonderful improvement 
which has been, for the last few years, perceptible in the art of 
| engraving. We have in our possession ‘the Amulet’ for 1830, 
an English annual, the publishers of which assure us that the 
engraving of the frontispiece, the Minstrel of Chamouni, cost 
one hundred and forty-five guineas, and that the Crucifixion, 
from a picture by Martin, one hundred and eighty guineas. 


In typographical excellence, also, these little volumes have 
set a noble example, which seems to us to have been as nobly 
followed; for we cannot but attribute the very general advance 
which may be observed in this department of Jiterature, to the 
emulation which has been excited by these specimens of beau- 
The public eye, acerstomed to these highly- 


cit ae ‘ el . Deiat s ie iehest stand “which i 
“must inform you, by the bye, Mr. Editor, that it is a favorite | the art of printing to the very highest s dard of which it 


is capable, expects something of she same elegance in other lit- 
erary publications; nor has * been disappointed. We almost 
fancy that in our rambles “e can observe a daily change for the 
| better, both in the outward dress and inward execution of the 
| works which grace «he windows of the dealers in literary ware. 
| Nor can it be denied that the ‘annua cura’ of the editors of 
{|| these pretty 900ks has produced another result of no slight im- 
1|| portance, OY refining, purifying and elevating the style of de- 
The writers of periodical literature, 

| whose contributions grace the pages of the annuals, conscious 
| zhat their compositions are intended chiefly for the perusal of 
|| the fairer and more gentle sex, and for the gratification ef the 


r| to exclude whatever might be considered objectionable in sen- 


| will a contemplative person, like onieell, gentle reader, W hile || timent or expression, and to infuse throughout their pages a rich 


| 


spirit of tenderness and pufity. Nor is this all. This medium 





































































































’ until the attempt was made, were unconscious of the vigor and || 
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"TY is Education forms the common mind ; 


f ication has called forth writers, whose modesty perhaps 4 
a publicati n has 3 yP PS; Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined. 


without such a facility, would have allowed many a‘ laudabile aad : ’ 
With indescribable awe we bowed our heads to the erudite 


carmen’ to remain for ever unnoticed and unknown, and has}; ty ; 
. | Jotham, and tuok our seats. We were arranged into classes, 
probably encouraged others to dare a heavenward flight, who, || ie 
all but one young man who had been a quarter to the boarding- 


‘school. Him the master eievated above the common herd, and 


You have before you, gentle reader, a part of the reveries permitted to read out of Murray’s Jutroduction ! When school 
which floated vision-like through our brain, as we turned over || ping out, the children separated and went genta a 
the pages of the ‘ Token,’ the one among the many upon which || ae area Ree ery ere ox anapina = : oi 
our hand happened to fall. So absorbed were we, however, in “ padaderpareal: capita npr gaenlingn — patches age vt 
the enjoyment of our day dream, that it was protracted until an || the school were made the general topic of eager anc | 
imperative summons from the bell of the Old South brought us || canvassed by the beldames of the surrounding country. i 
hack ts eahl seabliy, and reminded us that, slthough with a pal-|/° coderts emembled in growps at the tavern and elsewhere, | 
ence a ’ 5 I | ah in aoa a ieee eee ee) 

pable object before it, our eye had been ‘fixed on vacancy,’ and || 224d pronounced their opinions free ly respecting the manage 
é ment of Jotham. Each father found fault with the station to) 


that the Token, although the source, had not been the subject | é : : 2 : 
; _ : . which his child had been consigned. Each mother was angry | 


that her boy was not put into the first class. But what gave| 


. . . . a, ee 
of our meditations. A cursory glance convinced us that it} 
| 

the greatest offence was, that while Jotham was in the school- | 

room, he wore a pair of slippers, cut down at the heel. If he| 


would bear a deeper inspection. We therefore provided our-|| 

self with a copy — which, by the bye, we doubt not will be an || 
could not be satisfied to dress like other people—if he must 
pull off his boots twice a day, and put them on as often, it was 


buoyancy of their pinions. 








acceptable offering to one of our fair young friends —and our} 
next communication shal] inform you how its contents accord || 
with our old-fashioned notions of the playful, the pathetic, the || 


graphic, the picturesque and the sublime. 


| a strange departure from primitive manners and customs. Al- | 
| though these aspersions were freely cast upon Jotham during 








his absence, he no sooner appeared in the street than the men 
made way for him as if he had been a prince, and bowed their 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


Original. 


heads on their bosoms in token of reverence and submission. 
When he visited their houses in the evening the old ladies 


|| puckered their wrinkled countenances into the most engaging | 
P ° e : | | 
ALTHoucH many years have transpired since I left the fire-side| 


of my parents, I have a lively recollection of the youth who} house. He thought be was a universal favorite, but alas! the 
presided over the intellects of our village lads and lasses. The} canker had touched the bud of his opening greatness, and no 
little schoolhouse had long been out of use, and briars and}, sooner was his back turned than every expression which he had | 





smiles they could command, and feasted him on the best in the | 


brambles were woven in luxurious net-work about three sides|! used, every article of dress which he wore, underwent the or-| 


of the building, while a chevaux de frise of tall weeds barricad-| deal of village criticism. The scholars were thus gradually 
ed the door in front. Those parents who could afford it, had) led to look upon their master as no more than an ordinary 
been accustomed to send their boys and girls to a boarding-|' mortal, and the symptoms of rebellion became more alarming 
school for two or three quarters, while the children of the in-| each succeeding day, until at the expiration of three weeks, the 
digent grew up in ‘blissful ignorance.’ It was a rainy day in| right hand man, the boarding-schooi favorite of Jotham, refus- 
November when a stranger presented himself at the door of my| ed to desist from pelting the femate scholars with bread and 
father’s house, which was the most respectable tencment in| butter, rolled between his hands into convenient pellets for that 
town, as it contained two glass windows, and one finished room| purpose. A scuffle ensued, and during the fray the eider schol- 
over head. The long-tailed nag, after having been lightened) ars fled ; the smaller ones soon followed their example, and 
ofa pair of saddle-bags and their owner, was conducted into) now was seen the long-shanked Jotham careering through the 
the barn, and the man was ushered into the house. He ap-| fields and over the hills in hot pursuit of the fugitive urchins, 
peared to be about twenty years of age. He was quite tall and |) who scattered and took different directions, until not a trace of 
big bodied, but his head was Somewhat diminutive, and sat on|/ them remained in sight. Jotham pursued one or two of them 
his shoulders like an egg on a mile-stone. His eyes were large || to the doors of their houses, but the indignant matrons rose in a 
and blue, and there was a wiid stare about them which was ad-| body, and with broom and mop drove him from the village. 
mirably seconded by thick and irregular yellow eyebrows. eee 
Having seated himself directly before the fire, he opened his 

long legs like a pair of dividers, and placed his feet at either A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 
end of the back log, which log, by the by, if it was not quite as ek: 

long as Qneen Anne’s pocket piece, bore more resemblance to WEEK FIFTH. 


that formidable weapon than it did toa howitzer. While his ae 
Original, 





long boots were smoking, he made a pivot of his neck, and, 
turning his head to the right and the left, bestowed such fear- 
ful and important scowis upon myself and younger brothers, 
that we began to suspect he was the new schoolmaster with 
whom we had been long threatened. This opinion was, indeed, 


— —— —— —— — you sit by the fire, 


And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol.’ 
Coriolanus. 


Washington, January 9th, 1835. 
confirmed when we heard him mutter something about‘ young A WEEK of little incident at all inenenting staid vere ane 
youth,’ the burthen of which I did not, at that early age, fully Pearl. Nothing has occurred legislative ly, socially, publicly, 
comprehend. My sister, who was a sanguine young thing of nie sagsnbrepeniaaesdanaiandmncu ngage Alapiagy dg iniid 
fourteen, immediately withdrew, and having put on a clean 
apron, came forth again in a second edition, revised and im- 
proved. She fluttered about the austere young man, with a 3 ; 
winning smile on her glowing cheek, offering such little civili- to the ladies. T here have been no parties, no, not one, nor are 
ties as fell in course, and adjusting her pretty mouth so as to any waiked of. 80a - “ag eget om a se 
that of Mr. Barton from Paris, has been heard of, and as to the 
theatres, Jack Reeve has given place to Her Cline, after hav- 


opened a gallery hitherto devoted to ladies, to all the world, 
which is a great convenience to all the world, but rather a bore 


pronounce her words according to the most approved fashion 
of the boarding-school. My father rubbed up his rusty lore, 
and endeavored to entertain his illustrious guest with discourse 
suitable tohis station and rank in life. Finding himself among 
persons @iasie, Jotham —for that was his classical name— shall be driven to mere description to make out a letter, and so 


became very communicative, and related many striking events, Sgn Aer NE Get A ee of Te mee an eM ae at eg 


tending to elucidate his own history. He said that his mother things, at Washington. I will show up, in brief, a few of the} 
and all the neighbors had from his earliest vouth set him down || Massachusetts delegation in Congress, by way of a beginning. | 


fora genius. He was almost remarkable in his boyhood for a | EN, © POM OREN Aen poet ater 
sturdy contempt of books, whieh evinced an original and inde- || ren ree re nen, prnennn tnee, Gah he Seger 
pendent mind which scorned ta be benefitted bir other men’s | 5¢2tative for such a city as Boston, who ought to be proud that 
thoughts; he was also frequently aroused from long in ait oh | She has such men to represent her. He isa self-made ‘man: 
sence, during which he would neglece jis work, and forgetting the more honor to him that he has been able to make himself 
that he had been to dinner, steal into his mother’s pantry and || wed eepennny = we enaeeied nd an aapennnt 8 Bree 
pilfer the raisins and sweetmeats which his nadie hed tenes: which are entrusted tohim. He will always command influ- 
ed for company. But the principal trait upon Which he poled ence among his fellow-members of Congress, of both parties. 
himself was, that when he had once got an idea itm his head He is on the Committee of Ways and Means, one of the most 
nobody could drive it outof him. * important committees of the House. Gentlemanly in his ad- 
| dress, courteous and urbane, dignified and elegant in his de- 
3 || meanor and accost, he wins his way to the confidence and the 
The weeds were dug away from before the entrance of the|| respect of a stranger at once, and by his sterling qualities en- 
schoolhouse — the benches were mended, and a new leg put!)dears himself to his personal and political friends. This is his 
to the old desk at which the master presided. On entering the || firstterm in Congress. May it be only the first of a long se- 
schoolhouse, I beheld pasted over the seat of authority these) ries. The country has need of such men. 


very original and rare lines, betokening at once the deep re- | Levi Linconn, of Worcester. —This gentleman is well known 


* * * * * * * a 


say it, indeed, but stern necessity wills it. The Senate have} 


ing had rainy nights, and of course empty houses, during his} 
engagement at the National. Whata barren week! I see 1} 


=* 


ee 

| selves and him by bestowing upon him the chief magistracy, 
| He shines no less conspicuously as a representative of a Portion 
|than as the governor of the whole of the citizens of Massachn- 
setts, being a sound politician, a prudent and safe legislator, an 
experienced statesman, and an able debater. For one thine 
|Mr. Lincoln is very remakabie; his extreme punctuality ie 
| scrupulous fidelity in the discharge of his public duties. No 
(one ever sees his place in the house vacant. He gives his 
| whole time, talents and exertions to his constituents, and never 
jfails to discharge his duty with the most faithful exactness, 


| 


He is decidedly an ornament to Massachusetts, who may well 
|be proud of being represented by such men as Levi Lincoln, 
| Cares Cusuinc, of Newburyport.— This gentleman is one 
| of the youngest of the members of the House of Representatives, 
lyet possesses talents of an order far higher than the majority, 
/even of those called the first members upon that floor, He js 
more ambitious than any man in public life within the range 
of my acquaintance, and there is nothing he has left, or wil] 
leave undone, within the scope of human possibility to perform, 
to win for himself distinction. In pursuit of this, he has en- 
riched his mind with the most abundant accumulations of jn- 
tellectual lore and accomplishments. He is already distin. 





| guished as one of our first writers, and is particularly noted for 

his polemical talents. He was the author of the reply to Mr, 
|J. Fenimore Cooper’s famous pamphlet in defence of himself 
|and the present administration, a year or two since, and has 
| published some very interesting sketches of his travels in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Cushing has not yet spoken in Congress, but will 
no doubt avail himself ofa favorable opportunity to do so, quite 
early in the session. He is nota man to keep in the back- 
ground. 

Srepuen C. Pmuurs, of Salem. — A merchant of high 
standing, and, for his years, of much experience. His speeches 
in the House are always sensible, direct, and influential. He 
is a member of the Committee on Commerce, a situation in 
which he makes himself felt. Mr. Phillips has been honored 
by his constituents with all the marks of their favor which are 
within their power to bestow. Tle has been in both branches 
of the State Legislature, and has always taken a high and in- 
fluential stand among his colleagues. Being a man ol business, 
he brings to the discharge of lis public duties those very qual- 
ites which serve to render a representative of the people truly 
deserving of the name. Would that there were more of this 
class of legislators than there are. 


Samven Hoar, of Middlesex. — A distinguished lawyer—a 
sound politician —a worthy successor of one of the most talent: 
ed representatives whom Massachusetts ever honored with a 


seat in the National Legislature — Edward Everett. Mr. Hear 

is past the middle age, and is one of the most commanding, ven- 

erable looking men upon the floor of the House. His talents 

| areofa high order, but he has not yet exercised them as a legis- 
lator, since his election to Congress. 

Wituam B. Canuoun, of Springfield. — A man of sterling 
qualities, of solid acquirements, of well-improved experience, 
and great personal and political influence. He was for many 
years the Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 





lives, in the discharge of the duties of which station he gave 
great satisfaction, and secured to himselfa reputation as a leg- 
islator and statesman of no ordinary grade. He has yet to 
come forward on the floor of Congress, but when he does it will 
be influentially, and with distinction to himself and his con- 
stituents. 

Joun Quincy Apams.—Afiter filling many high and important 
offices in his own state and the general government —after dis- 
charging many of the most important duties in the cabinet and in 
several diplomatic stations to which he was appointed by differ- 
ent administrations; after presiding over the United States 
|| one presidential term, this gentleman was returned to Congress 
j/as the representative of a portion of the people of Middlesex. 
To the performance of his duties in this station he has brought 
| the whole strength of his masterly and experienced mind, ard 
| is decidedly the most influential member of the body. Mr. 
(| Adams is, however, a disappointed politician. He has connect- 
jied himseif with a party which was not strong enough to sus- 

tain him to the obtainment of all he desired ; and having failed 
he has acquired a quernlons and ovesbearing demeanor toward 
political friends and foes alike, that renders him far less influ- 
ential and useful as a member of Congress, than he might oth- 
lerwise be, and indeed has been. For all this, his varied ae- 
quirements, his deep research, his wonderful industry, his al- 
fluent genius, his great experience, and his boundless resout- 


ces of knowledge, both practical and theoretical, will ever give 
him a most proud eminence in any station to which he may be 
called; and you never cau be unmind{nl, when he is speaking, 
that you are in the presence of a great man. Tis pen has 
been, and still is, very prolific. It is’never idle, in fact, and 
there is no subject which it has not tried, and trying which it 
has not illustrated. 


Hear him debate of commonwealth afiairs, 
You would say it hath been all in all his study. 


The gordian knot of it he will unloose, 





search and taste of the teacher : — to the people of your state who have so many times honored them 


| 
| 
| 
| Turn him to any case of policy, 


Familiar as his garter. 
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eee ; j aaemarngemagane 

There are others of the Massachusetts delegation to whom I There 's achiel among you, tackin notes, 

would, had I space, bestow some attention in this paper, but} 1 eS 
? 


; 
the task must be postponed until another. 


| 
| 
| 


In the mean time let | The antiquarian marks the time-worn vestiges of the Indian 
me close this already protracted letter with a few gossiping | tumuli — treasures up the rude implements of Indian warfare, | 
Ercereras. — The Rev. Mr. Robbins of your eity, is in Wash-| or gathers the simple utensils which the smoking ruins of their | 
ington, where he is to preach for several Sundays. A new city || Wigwams have buried in the soil, until the plongh or the spade 
* roiected by some New York speculators upon the fame and | threw them again into the light. 
s | dition facts for. history, or snatches from oblivion interesting | 








: The scholar gleans from tra- 
— proje A : 
of the president — to be called Jackson City, is to be com- | 


name ; ; ik . — me ' 
Monday the eleventh, on the other side of the Poto- || Teminiscences and almost forgotten events. The painter sketch- | 


menced on ; : : 

ac. about a mile from this city. Gen. Jackson was to have ||es the lofty mountain and the picturesque lake, embodying the | 
mac, ¢ é . : ’ : | : - . ae é Th, || 
Jaid the corner stone yesterday, the eighth, but the ceremony | sublime features of Nature upon the eloquent canvas. The} 
was postponed on account of the bad weather. Her Cline, the |egotist gives a minute account of his health, his troubles, and 
~elebrated seiltanzer, is delighting and surprising the good pub- || pleasures — what he found that suited his palate, or pleased his 
ce " : -8 xx . . . . 
lic at the National, where Mr. Maywood is very ably person- || vanity — and makes passing comments upon his own superior 
ating, Shyloch, Sir Giles Overreach, and that line of character. || discrimination, 

= a ‘ ee , al . . 

A Mrs. Rogers — one of the stock of the National —is one of | Much has been done by tourists, letter-writers, and corre- 
the most admirable actresses I ever saw, and adds mightily to | spondents to our newspapers and periodicals, for the diffusion 
the attractions of the new house. Mr. Knight, a new man also 


belonging tothe stock company, is a capital buffo performer, and 


of knowledge concerning our local interests, and the aspect of 
our country ; but the great field is still open — and while the 
takes universally. The theatre is admirably managed, and |'yeapers are moving along over the clear ground, gathering in 
js fast getting on in spite of the rivalry of a half-price concern 
down town. We are daily expecting the Woods. There is to 


the harvest to the granaries of their respective journals, I will 
seek out such points as are remote, or difficult of access, and 


| vening hills. 


||\tions of the most graphic pen. 


be another evening party soon at the president’s. — One is also 
spoken of as likely soon to take place at the house of the Sec- 


retary of State. Of all this hereafter. FF. 0. | 








| resque beauty. 


endeavor to glean something worthy of preservation, which 
may have been passed by. | 


The State of Maine abounds in incident, romance, and pictu- 
Much has been laid before the public concern- 


ijing her interior, while the seaboard has been quite neglected. 


TO MY MOTHER, 


ON THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF HER MARRIAGE, 


Original. 





‘oT 1s twenty-seven years to-day,’ thou sayest with a smile — 
Though sadness on thy pensive brow is visible the while — 

"LT is twenty-seven years to-day, since in her maiden pride, 

The deeply loved of many a heart, my mother was a bride. 

My mother —I forbear to ask why thou this morn art sad ; 

I feel [less should honor thee, couldst thou to-day be glad ; 

For heartless were I to forget this silent lapse of years 

Hath brought thee cause for bitter thought, for sadness and for tears : 
Thy brothers in a foreign land have met an early doom ; 

and thine only one — is silent in the tomb ; 

remain of those, the faithful and the tried, | 


Thy sister — 
And few, alas! 
And nota scion of thy race, save thee and one beside. 

O were it not, as years advance, that added ties have birth, 

To soothe the early stricken heart, and bind it still to earth — 

How doubly dark and desolate would be our wandering here — 

No kindred breast to lean upon — no kindred voice to cheer — 
Perchance, ere half our days were spent, unloved, unsought and lone, 
unknowing and unknown!) 
jut such a decom awaits us not; in every state we find 


And strangers mid surrounding hosts 


Some link, some tie, some sympathy, to bind us to our kind ; 
And thine, how deeply twined — how dear! how many hail thee blest! 
Aud they, the loved and early lost, forget not — are at rest. 


What can I wish thee on this day? What offering may be mine? 
What tribute from a wayward heart to one so pure as thine? 
To one which ne’er has selfish thought or aspiration known — 
Which ever seeks another’s weal in preference to its own? 


To give thee joy must be to cleanse a guilty world from sin, 

And scatter peace in all the paths of those who walk therein — 

To soothe the weary and the worn, to bind the broken heart, 

And to each guilty son of earth, ¢ glad tidings? to impart — 

To make — what man seems prone to mar, ungrateful from his birth — 
A world-with peace her polar star — a paradise of earth. 
In all of life, in every form it hath been mine to see, 
My mother, never have I met perfection but in thee! REBECCA. 


February 2, 1835. 





j|all the gaiety and elegance of the French court. 


LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN COUNTRY. | 


NUMBER IIL 


Original 





Remarks cohcerning our country. Researches of the antiquarian and the 

scholar. Observation about tourists and correspondents, aud tie writer’s 
own plan in relation to thein. 
island of Mount Desert. 


Descriptive view from a mountain on the 
The early colonists — their persecutions and 
suYerings. Islands and towns of importance. Atmusing narrative of a 
search for money believed to have been buried by pirates. 

I love, O, how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 

Where every mad wave mocks the moon, 

And whistles aloft its tempest tune. 








|| islands, the roaring breakers, and the quiet inlet — might well 


the greatest share of attention. 


| abundance. 


Most of the large towns are situated from twenty to sixty miles 
| from the sea, and being the centre of business, have attracted 


These towns have been settled 


but a few years, but the capes and islands on the Eastern coast 


were colonized by the Frengh, at a period coeval with the set- 
tlement of the oldest states... There are some traditions and 
peculiarities attached to the islands on the coast of Maine, 
which are very interesting ; some of them would form, without 


the aid of fiction, good incident for romance. Poetry could 


| here gather from the story of persecution and suffering ; and 


the sublime scenery of ocean, forest, mountain and lake, by 
which it is accompanied, would furnish material worthy the pen 
of a Scott. 

It is with no ordinary emotion that the spectator, standing on 
the summit of Bald Mountain, on the Island of Mount Desert, 
can look around upon the scene below, abounding in sublime 
objects, and interesting points, celebrated in the traditions of the 
country. On the South, just where the sea steals through the 
low land at the side of the long range of mountains — which 
extends fifteen miles, the whole length of the island, and runs 
to the ocean like a clear river, for nine miles through the over- 
hanging cliffs to the beautiful inland bay that lies on the North 
of the mountain —- you may see, there, the beautiful point where 
the French Jesuits settled their infant colony in the wilderness, 
two hundred years ago. On the North, the narrows which sep- 
arate the island from the main land are seen like a silvery belt 
beneath your feet, shooting up into little creeks and harbors, 
and uniting the waters of Frenchman’s and Penobscot bays. 
On a beautiful point, formed by one of those creeks in the nar- 
rows, the eccentric and brilliant Madame De Lowelle, banished 
from the court of Louis XVI. by the French revolution, built 
the charming residence which was the resort, for a long time, 
of the exiled nobles who had escaped the guillotine, and the 
vengeance of Robespierre. Here the celebrated Talleyrand re- 
sided for a long time, during his sojourn in the United States, 


| pleased to find, amid the wildest scenery of an American forest, 


On the East, 
the picturesque shores of Gouldsboro’ extend toward the sea 
from the bay, studded with islands, and foaming at its entrance 
amid the long line of the Porcupine ledges. Here the Indians 
of the Penobscot tribe built their wigwams in the Summer, and 
from the evidences daily appearing, they must at one time have 


been a large and powerful nation. Immense beds of clam 


shells, six or eight feet in depth, stone axes, and house utensils, 


,,are discovered upon the shore and islands in that vicinity, in, hideous personification of his Satanic Majesty. 


In fact, a more beautiful scene than is presented 
from almost any point on this shore, cannot be found on our 
coast ; the mountains, the sea, and bay with its picturesque 


charm the grandeur-loving son of the forest, when the choice 


|| of his residence is only influenced by the facility for procuring 


om 2 " a Ss ‘ ” : . re | . . : 
Ovr own country presents so many objects of interest, that it | gaine, and the beauty of its situation. Two hundred years ago 
is a task of nice discrimination, to arrange and classify those ||the smoke of a thousand wigwams curled from these shores, 
: i| ‘ 


features which distinguish the different sections from each other, | 
and serve up, in regular course, scenery, incident, history and 
statistics, as they follow in the great diorama of a traveller's | 
life. The bustle of civilized society, the still gloom of the for-| 
est, and the solemn grandeur of the sea, have each been the | 
subjects for sketches, from the graphic pens of the most studied | 
tourists, down to the scrawls of the wandering fop. Every | 
man makes his own observations upon what he sees passing | 
around him, and the poet’s hint might now be of much service, | 


especially to those who are in the habit of courting the criti- | 
| 


Cisms of foreign visiters who are strangers to our customs and) 
Institutions : | 








and a thousand canoes chased the seal and porpoise among the 
sinnous windings of the capes and estuaries of this majestic 
bay. 


round the coast, or a few huts be thrown up on some solitary 


Now a wandering Indian may sometimes be seen stealing 
point. But the Indian’s day has passed; they are fading like 
the exhalations of night before the bright sun of civilization. | 
On the West the Penobscot Bay appears, gemmed with islands 
stretching out to the South, their last line bounded on the sea 
by the dark hills of the Isle of Hant. The sugar loaf peak of 
Bluehill is seen on the Western horizon, and Kench Moun- 
tain, and the highlands of Cape Bosier stretch down to the | 
South West, and appear to mingle with the blue ridge of the! 








Camden Hills, on the opposite of Penobscot Bay. Thousands 
of islands dot in every direction the surface of the ocean ; the 
beautiful group of the Placentia, where the Jesuits had a large 
settlement, lie just under the shadow of the mountain, and the 
bare ledge of the Mount Desert Rock is seen in the dim dis- 
On the 
North West, the windings of the Penobscot River may be traced 


tance, like a speck hanging between the sea and sky. 


to the City of Bangor, which is partly concealed by the inter- 
Ellsworth is seen on the North, at the head of 
the beautiful Union River Bay. Bluehill Mountain hangs like 
a scroll over the town to which it gives a name ; and the White 
Hills like cloud’ far in the West, and the lofty Katadin on the 
North West, form an outline on the horizon, of objects each in 


themselves embodying incidents worthy the undivided delinea- 


I need not here describe the 


| ° . ° . . 7 . 
sweet little town of Castine, concealed as it is from the view by 


the invidious mountains of Cape Bosier, or the hospitable and 
picturesque village of Bucksport, lying on the banks of the 
Penobscot, and embosomed in the hills which extend along the 
shores from Castine to Bangor. These are a few of the inter- 
esting objects discovered from the summit of the mountains of 
Mount Desert. 


\is well worthy the attention of the curious. 


The island itself, on which they are situated, 
It is the second in 
point of size in the United States, Long Island in the State of 
New York being the largest. It contains vast quantities of the 
richest iron ore, immense ledges of the finest granite, large 
On its 
shores are several of the finest harbors in the world, and its 


quarries of marble, and a variety of valuable minerals. 


beautiful sound can be made one of the most efficient safeguards 
of our coast, in case of an invasion. The thousand and one 
islands that are scattered in the adjacent bays, like a brood of 
chickens around the parent hen, give a beautiful and pictu- 
resque effect to the outline of the coast, forming a fine contrast 
| with its rock-lined shores, foaming breakers, and lofty moun- 
tains. 

These islands are great nurseries of seamen, as almost every 
man is a sailor from the time he can pull a rope or a fish line, 
until he is incapable of navigating a vessel, from old age. At 
one period they were a favorite resort for pirates and smugglers. 
A Spanish pirate was wrecked on one of the Dark Islands, 

The 


captain and mate gave a fisherman his boat full of the richest 


about twenty years since, with a valuable cargo on board. 


silks, to carry them into the British provinces — and for several 
years after, the island beauties were unrivalled in their satins 
and brocades. The money-hunting mania prevailed to a great 
extent among these islands, from the supposition that the pirates 
had concealed treasures on the shores. Small parties from the 
main land would start off secretly in the night, headed by some 
gifted individual who possessed the power of guiding the witch- 
haze] —- and following the delusions of a dream, build a camp 
upon some point, trace out the mysterious spot with the witch- 
inspired wand, and commence their mining operations. Some 
men would persevere in their search until frightened away by 
their excited fancies, which conjured up hobgoblins and vengeful 
demons, in every motion or sound that disturbed their midnight 
labors. Others, more hardy, pressed forward in defiance of 
‘sights and sounds portentous,’ until they became exhausted, 


A laughable 


adventure at length successfully arrested the course of the de- 


and retired to await a more favorable revelation. 
lusion. A party of treasure hunters had scooped out several 
large caves on Harbor Island, one of the outer islands in French- 
man’s Bay, and fermed a regular establishment there, for the 
| purpose of discovering the hidden chest, which the necromantic 
wand indicated as being concealed in that quarter. A wag who 
resided on Mount Desert, hearing of the proceeding, sailed off 
‘to the island one afternoon, and concealed himself on the shore 
until midnight; he then stole softly to the camp, and gently 
removing the door, put his head into the opening. Nature had 
gifted him with a naturally ugly countenance, which he had 
improved, by the addition of a pair of ram's horns on his head, 
‘and a few daubs of black and red paint on his face, to a really 
One of the 
inen was sitting by the fire, keeping watch while the others 
slept. Suddenly looking up, he beheld two fierce eyes glaring 
from a countenance of such horrid import, that he could not 
have conjured up amore frightful vision in his most excited 
dreams. Here was a reality ; he knew it — he beheld it --he 
felt it. 
he could not have wished for a closer connexion of one member 


There, the apparition — here, the money-digger ; but 


lof his body with another, than this hideous countenance held 
| with his very being. The eyes seemed to thrill through every 
‘nerve, and the face to incorporate itself with each fibre of his 
body, and paralyzing every faculty of life. After some time, 
the money-digger, who had been a soldier in the revolution, 
starting on his feet, cried out, ‘In the name of God, stand and 


ideliver!’ This awakened his comrades, who, beholding the 
apparition moving in at the door, gave a tremendous scream, 
‘and breaking through the opposite side of the camp, made for 
ithe boat, followed by the horrified sentinel. The night was 
dark, and the wind adverse — but forty miles were never passed 
| with more expedition in a row-boat, under such circumstances, 


| m . = <f ~ 
ithan these men accomplished that night ; the rising sun found 
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bag or baggage. 





them at the head of Union River Bay, without hats or shoes, || To pE witty —recipe by Le Sage.—‘ The fear of speaking 
Their camp equipage, however, was safely | nonsense hinders thee from talking at a venture ; and yet, by 


delivered to them in the course of a few days, and the facts re-|| this alone, a thousand people now-a-days acquire the reputation 


lating to their flight becoming known, it threw a shade of ridi- 
cule over the treasure-hunting delusion ; and the farce in which 
the Harbor Island adventurers enacted so conspicuous a part, 
entitled them to the well-earned appellation of ‘ the last of the 
money-diggers.’ 

That money had ever been concealed on these islands by 
pirates, is altogether improbable ; but there is a tradition on 
Mount Desert, relating to the Jesuits, who were driven from 
their quiet retirement at South West Harbor, on that island, 
which may have some foundation. These priests brought from 
France, at the time of their settlement in this country, large 
quantities of church plate. 
by the English, they had this plate in their possession — but it 
never has been discovered by the most minute search after their 
departure ; and being in the depth of Winter, it could not have 
been sent away by sea at the time of the invasion, or transported 


When expelled from Mount Desert | 


by the almost perishing inhabitants through the wilderness of 


Maine, when they left their homes, and were forced, at the 
point of the bayonet, to undertake their terrible journey through 
the snows of these wild forests to Canada. It is not chimerical 
to suppose that these treasures lie concealed in some of the 
eaves of the Mount Desert hills ; but it would be as Quixotic a 
scheme to search after treasures among these wild fastnesses, as 
to attempt to transmute the barren rocks into gold. 








STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS, 


BY AN EX-EDITOR. 


NUMBER IL 





Original. 





|| — till the very last scene, when Amina wakes to joy. 


lof wits. If thou hast a mind to shine, give the rein to thy vi- 
'vacity, and indifferently risk every thing which comes upper- 
|}most. Thy blunders will pass for a noble boldness; and if, af- 
‘ter having uttered a thousand impertinences, one witticism es- 


capes thee, the silly things will be forgot, the lucky thought | 
/will be remembered, and the world will conceive a high opin- | 


ion of thy merit.’ That is not an invention of the author, but a 
;copy from the conduct of wits yesterday and to-day. 
,a precious dish would dinner table-talk make, reported without 


the word in a hundred which is witty ! 


|sort of a man at the opera, one evening. 
hand or foot in applause, during the opera — La Somnambula, 


'—he clapped, stamped, swung his hat, and shouted for joy. 


The story of the piece had interested him— he had no critical | 


ear for music —and no friend at his elbow to prompt him when 
to be delighted, but cheered from the natural impulse of the 


best feelings of his heart, when Amina had risen above all her| 


distresses, and circumstances had proved her purity. 


‘on the statute books of our sister State of Rhode Island. An 
instance is told of branding a counterfeiter, where the officer 
At the time of the 
arrest, the criminal defended himself with a knife, and the offi- 


who arrested him executed the sentence. 


cer, in revenge, burned his cheek so severely with the iron, as 
to defeat the object of the sentence. The scar, upon healing, 
bore no resemblance to a letter. 


A WELL-BEHAVED River. — Josephus speaks of a river in 


Purcatory.— Being a playwright, —to sit and see your) Judea which ceased flowing on the Sabbath. There is also one 
thoughts come out of the actors’ mouths upon a first night, so|/ stream in modern geography, which has a similar praiseworthy 


bewitched that translation into Low Dutch — double Dutch 
coiled against the sun —is a fool to it. 


trait— the current of duns!— But like a dammed river, they 


To see such a forgetful-|) but run the fiercer when the curb is taken off — witness the flood 


ness seize your dying hero, that he can’t, for the death of him, || of them on any Monday in the year — and in the month of Jan- 
die without murdering your language —audience between a | uary particularly. 


er 
laugh and a groan for you— actors forming a tragic tableau vi- 
vant in ill-concealed laughter — big drops of sweat on your fore- 
head. 


the pit could suppose him guilty of such tragedy. — Vide Galaxy || correct —‘ the act of stealing, theft.’ 


of three or four weeks back. 


An orator, who wanted to be an agitator, once declaimed in 
our hearing something after this wise —‘ The aristocrats are in 
battle array against us, and how do we fight ’em ? 


nia vincit !— [cheers] —— Truth is great and must prevail! We 


Then as a crown-all, three cheers for the author —as if |< get their living by stealth.’ 


Srrattn.—‘ They,’ said a man of a certain class of people, 
Tried by the dictionary, perfectly 
Sut what a queer idea 


one has of the sentence, upon first hearing! To do a thing by 


| stealth, in the vernacular, is to do it unperceived, and there are 


many who get a living thus — men about town — nobody knows 
how they do it. 


Labor om- | 


Correct Error.—In the last Pearl, speaking of benefices, 


oppose ‘em the naked truth — sharper than a two-edged sword |the ex-editor is made to say they are ecclesiastical sings. 


— mightier -— yes it’s almighty — mightier — than — than a 
steam engine !’ — [Three rounds } 


Now though in one sense this is correct, they being the wings 
upon which the clergy rise in this world, there can be little 
doubt the word was intended to be written dirings. 


Leaistative Trick. — Our legislators — the experienced | 


ones, saving their dignity, are up to snuff. For instance —a 


A Joke tost.—‘ Pray Heaven we may not fight!’ cried a 


new member, last session, who was very anxious to vote against gentleman upon hearing the bellicose rumors of last Saturday. 


a particular measure, invariably voted, as he thought, but as in-||« Your prayer will be answered,’ said a friend. The first speak- 
variably lost his vote. Covered heads are not counted, in poll- | er, not suspecting that any body but himself knew he was a cow- 
ing the house ; and his seat happening to be among a knot of ard, saw only consolation in the rejoinder. 

the friends of the measure, not one of them had the goodness to | 


tell him to take off his hat. Vastly unkind this, in them. 





Eaquivocat Potitrrenrss.—‘ Do n't trouble yourself, said a 
bachelor to a bachelor friend who was lighting him out of his 


Matarror.— Where is the old novel, and what is its name, | 7°°™ ‘It’s no ¢vouble at all,’ answered the happy host. 


in which a Mrs. Malaprop thus quotes Shakspeare ? 


How sharper than a serpent’s sting it is 
To have a toothless child! 


Tell us, some student of the ephemeral fiction of twenty years 


back, for we ’ve a mind to read the work, for that one ingenious | 


torture of the poet—having heard that, and that only, of the 
book’s character. 


Dreatu. — 
Pe not afraid; 
*T is but a pang, and then a thrill, 
A fever fit, and then a chill, 
And then an end of human ill, 
For thou art dead. 


Beautiful, but one would run no risk in offering a bet to nine 
persons in ten — persons who shall be well acquainted with the 


author from whom it is quoted, that they cannot name him.|| 


The ‘ Wizzard of the North’ has not yet been read critically, 


Such is the fascination in which he holds the reader, such the | 


all-absorbing interest excited from the dramatis persone, that || 


the minutia which go in the mass to make up the great picture, 
are only looked at in the mass. We are pleased, but cannot be 
cold enongh to put a finger upon any minor feature which is 


going into the story. 


Precept. — Wit once bought is worth twice taught.’ 
cation. Buy the Pearl. 


H BY DR. Te. Ae 


| 
| 
Appli-| 


Two Prisoners. —‘ Mother,’ cried a child, ‘there comes 
father, dragging home two men!’ The father was intoxicat- 


THE SOUL'S PARADISE, 


WORRALL, 
Original. 
| ?T 1s evening, and unbroken stillness round — 
In the high feelings, not of mortal birth — 
| Absorbs my being, in what I have found 


| To be a spirit — which is not of earth : 


T ask no more than happiness like this ; 
It is enough — puce bliss! 


Peantifiul — richer than the ocean’s gem, 
Plows the bright stream from the eternal throne! 
And earth and time — what is my soul to them, 
Or they tome? > My spirit stands alone! 
°T is sweet to dwell in happiness like this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss ! 


more or less beautiful — till we read extracts only, without || 


Life is pure love, within this form of dust, 
And mind must find eternal being there ; 
Shrine of the breathings mingling with the Just, 
Earth cannot dim what He has made so fair: 
There is unfading happiness in this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss! ' 


What || 


Appreciation or Music. —I watched a plain, common sense | 


He stirred neither | 


Then) 


Puxisument. — The penalties of cropping and branding, still 


on 
°T is evening — thought is like a vision spread — 
Sweet, but most solemn moment still to me! 
When, like a chrystal fountain, from its bed, 
Love gushes forth, bright as a Summer sea: 
I ask no more than happiness like this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss! 


The past — the future — what a mighty thought! 
One point, uniting the vast sun of time : 
| Mind - 





matter — all, which has been, will be sought, 
| In visible conjunction, rise sublime! 

My moments flow in happiness like this ; 

| It is enough — pure bliss ! 


IT have not lived in vain, if joy be love, 
And love be endless in the spirit — light! 
I sought and found the peace that is above — 
Rest to the soul in essence purely bright: 
I cannot ask more happiness than this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss! 


I walk the earth — yet am not of the earth ; 
Dweller with men — I do not feel as man ; 
The mystic life, in higher, holier birth, 
Has taught (he problem earth has sought to scan: 
I feel unmingled happiness in this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss! 


There is a harmony of soul to me — 
There is a gladness which my being fills ; 
A child, O Father! Tam fed by thee ; 
Thy love, like oil, into my breast distils : 
Flow on, flow on, such happiness as this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss ! 


The Star of Morning marks the perfect day ; 
The leaves of being step by step unfold ; 
And, when the soul has triumphed o’er its clay, 
=pring’s flowers are turned to Autumn’s fruits of gold! 
Endless will be the happiness like this ; 
It is enough — pure bliss! 


Philadelphia, 1836. 


COUSINS, 
Drar Reader, hast thou ever a fair cousin numbering about 
eighteen Summers — with light blue eyes; clustering ringlets 
of a bright golden brown — a face so sunny that it seemeth 
never to have known sorrow — an arch smile lurking near the 
corners of one of the prettiest mouths in the world — and lips, 
so full, ruddy, and pouting, that they seem to say, ‘ Come kiss 
me ’— together with a voice of that clgar, peculiar richness 
which windeth itself into the heart and nestleth there as if it 
were its appropriate resting-place ? If thou hast such an one, 


take the advice of a friend and shun her. Is her figure lightly 


and beautifully formed ?—has she a springy tread, as if half 


‘ walking. half floating ?— is her lau@h musical ? — doth she dis- 
course sweetly ?—doth she call thee ‘ cousin’ in a low, confid- 
ing tone? If so, I pray thee avoid her — fly from her — lock 

thy door when she approacheth, and if she entereth thy apart- 

ment when thou art sitting alone of an evening, put out the 
lamp, that darkness may be between thee and her — then button 

If thou beholdest 

her afar off in thy Summer rambles, in the shadowy grove or by 


up thy coat and heart and depart quickly. 


the margin of the bright river, return thou hastily as one who 
If thou meetest 
her unawares, pull thy hat over thy brow and pass on; and re- 


fleeth from an enemy that seeketh his life. 


member, sce that thou salute her not by the way, or evil will 


come of it — for it were less dangerous to thee to gaze upon the 


| head of the Medusa than bestow a single glance upon the laugh- 





ing features of a cousin of eighteen. Treasure these precepts 
in thy heart, so shalt thou be safe in the midst of temptation — 
but if thou abatest one jot in thy vigilance, thou wilt, ere many 
days, become as one who putteth on sackcloth and ashes for a 
grievous penance, and walketh through the city of many men, 
crying aloud, ‘Wo! wo! wo!’ Therefore, guard thyself for 
the contest, and if she dwelleth in the house of thy father, de- 
part thou from it; and though they send to thee and say,‘ What 
is this that thou hast done ? verily it is a foolish thing — return, 
for we lack thy presence at the board ’— yet go thou not back. 
And if thou visitest the house of a friend, and thy cousin hap- 
peneth in and is seated beside thee, do thou throw thy handker- 
chief over thy head, and sleep —or pretend to sleep; and if 
thou pretendest to snore, it were perhaps better —though it 
were doubtful if thou couldst deceive her, for cousins are very 
artful ; and if she essay to lift the corner of thy handkerchief 
and look upon thee with her eyes, do thou resist stoutly, for it 
is doing battle in a good cause — yet take heed in thy strug- 
glings that thou openest not thine eye, or evil may come upon 
thee ; better let the guileful one take from thee thy handker- 
chief without resistance, than that thine eyes should be opened 
—and if she faint at any time when thou art near, do thou 
hasten and call another, in order that all needful assistance may 
be rendered — but beware that thou goest not thyself, for it may 
‘come to pass that it was but a feint to draw thee beside her — 
for cousins are excceding artful ; and if thy cousin singest ¢Xx- 
'quisite songs at any time, do thou keep time with thy feet, and 
isee that thou do it loudly, that the noise of the stamping may 
|exceed threefold the noise of the singing ; and should thy father 
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pe time call unto thee and say, ‘Lo! thy cousin hath not 


at 





Now it came to pass s that he was wont to make pleasant jour- | that be was speaking: of f the great Sw indler w ho was ‘taken up 


any one who shall conduct her whither she would go, therefore || neys into the country round about, and it often chanced, al- || in the city some twenty or thirty years ago, In short, the me- 
do thou array thee and depart with her, that she may not be | though he wist not how, that, when he looked around, lo ! his || dium through which the old lady looked at vice was like an 


rudel} 
re 


y treated by the way ’ — if thy father speak thus unto thee, | cousin was beside him; and she would lean upon his arm as if) | inverted spy-glass; she only saw guilt at a great distance from 

fuse not, but do his bidding, for a son may not refuse his fa- from very weariness, for she leaned heavily, so that he would || | her, and never fora moment imagined that one who lived in 

ther ; but when ye are arrived in the open street, be thou as an|/look down upon her, fearing she might be sick — for cousins | 
, . . 

adder that heareth not, even as an adder that is deaf— though thy ‘are often sick, although they know not why; then would the | 


| retirement and ina humble cottage could be obnoxious to cen- 
sure. The greatest cheat and most malignant slanderer that I 


}} 
| 
| 


cousin’s voice be as musical as the pipe of the charmer, yet be || light of her eyes shine upon his, and he would feel a strange || Know of is a farmer in Rhode Island, by the name of — but no 


not thou charmed, ‘charm she never so wisely’ — take heed || feeling creep over him, and his pulse would throb wildly as the | 
that thou doeth this, lest thy cousin cozen thee ; and if a rude | pulse ofone havinga fever, though he spake nothing, but passed on. | 


matter; the digression is long enough without tacking his name 


'|to the end of it. Suffice it to say, that fraud is not confined to 


man should push against her as ye walk together in the street, | Now it happened, on the third day of the week, and in the}|| cities or to large traders. Linsey-woolsey trowsers and thick 


eve 


vn in the street of the city of many men, and thy cousin fall,|| sixth month, shits is called June, having wandered far, they || shoes do not make an honest man. The lust of gain, sordid 


do not thou smite the man, but bid him raise her, and if he say- | seate ed the aniies upon the bank beneath a tree that cast its || avarice, and outrageous swindling; injurious slander, envy, 
eth nay, and passeth on, do thou ask the next wayfarer ; but be shadow abroad, for it was very large, and he held the little hand land pride, may be found in as precious quantities among 
sure that thou raise her not thyself, lest thine eyes meet hers,| of his cousin within his own, although it trembled exceedingly, || the ‘honest yeomen’ of New England, as they are within the 
for it may be that she fell hoping to rise in thy esteem, even as) and her head leaned against his arm confidingly — for was she | bills of mortality. Mrs. Budington thought that there was no 





he of the Horatii retreated to conquer — for cousins are excced- | | 


|| 
not his cousin? —and he considered within himself, and said, er ime in the world excepting such as made a noise. Accord- 


ing artful ; and when ye have arrived at the place wherein thy |‘ Verily my cousin is most comely, and of exceeding great || ingly, when there was athief taken or a man hung, she felt it 
cousin is fain to enter, do thou ring and retire quickly, lest thé ut | goodness ; what if I take her to wife? it shall be so,’ and as he || her duty to pour forth all her spleen upon the unlucky rogue, 
the good man of the house should call to thee and say, ‘ Tarry r communed within himself thus, she looked up into his eyes and | and thank God that she was ‘not as this publican.’ It is not 


thou with us for a while,’ for should he speak the speech, thou | said, 
| 
couldst not say him nay, seeing that he is thy father’s friend—)| ‘ Cousin.’ 


therefore do thou stand afar off and watch till thy cousin enter- | And he answered and said, ‘Lo! here am I.’ 


||surprising that the daughter inherited some of her mother’s 
‘hatred of sin,’ as the old lady termed it. But Ellen was too 


Then spake || pretty to trouble herself much about principles, and she whirled: 


eth, that thou mayest depart in peace ; and should thy father at} she not again, but cast her eyes down, and played with the tas- || her spinning wheel and sung Barbara Allen, to banish thought 
any time bid thee to the banquet, that thou mayest look upon} sel that girded her waist; after a little while, she looked up |from her virgin bosom. There were many beaux in the vil- 


the faces of his friends, peradventure thy cousin will seat her- | again and repeated, 


lage, at all of whom Ellen looked,as they passed her window, 


self over against thee, so that thou shalt be constrained to look! ¢ Cousin.’ and with several of whom she was accustomed to walk from 
| 
upon her — for cousins are very guileful—- then do thou straight-!| And he replied, ‘Speak! I hear.’ Then spake she nothing | church. Ellen was now seventeen years of age, and was con- 


way bid the serving-man place the lamp betwixt her and thee, 
so shall the excessive brightness of the lamp dazzle thine eye s| 
in such manner that thou shalt not behold her, even though she | 
had seated herself before thee purposely ; if there be a vacant | 


more, but played with the tassel of the girdle that was around |sidered a marriageable commodity. The young men were ob- 
her waist more vehemently ; then did she cast her bright eyes |served to put on a very solid look as they passed her in the 
upon him for the third time, and whisper softly, — street, and to keep at a shy distance from her when they were 


‘ What if [ were in love ?’ || in their every day dress. Philemon Wheeler, the tailor’s son, 


seat beside thee, do thou occupy both, so that she come not!; And the pulses of his heart beat more rapidly, as he looked carried a small hair-brush in his hat with which he brushed up 


near; but if she hath already cunningly seated herself beside 
thee, do thou talk loudly and incessantly with the women who | 
may be next thee -- and if thy cousin still torment thee, bid the 
serving-man bring thee wine, and in essaying to reach it, do 
thou spill it all over her in such manner that she be compelled 
to retire in manifest discomfiture — thereby wilt thou of a ver- 
ity overreach the cunning one ; it may be that thy father will 
reprove thee for thine awkwardness —if he do so, apologize ; 
but should thy cousin venture near thee again, repeal the dose —- 
for after having been given twice or thrice, thou wilt perceive 
it to be wondrously efficacious. When thou art bid to journey 
with thy cousin into the country round about, do thou overset 
the vehicle by the way-side, so that she become wofully disfig- 
ured with the wet soil — then mayest tiou look upon her with- 
out fear, provided always that she be peevish and fretful from 
the mishap — but if she laugh as if she recked it not, and there 
be no vexation in its tones, disregard the injunction, ‘ see that ye 


fa'l not out by the way,’ and take the first opportunity of over- 


turning the vehicle again--and if she still laugh, do thou do 
it again -- for verily the third time hath never known to fail ; 
if she venture with thee into the country, after being thrice 
frightened with prospective dislocations, truly she is more than 
woman. Nevertheless, there are times at which thou mayest go 
in and talk with thy cousin boldly. If the woman who hath 
the making of her garments,even of her garments of silk, hath 
disappointed her grievously, and thou shouldst hear her pacing 
the apartment hurriedly, and stamping ever and anon with her 
little foot, as if sorely vexed, then mayest thou venture in and 


look upon her —- but take heed that thou doest this cautiously, || 


lest that she stop suddenly, and looking upon thee with her 
eyes, laugh with exceeding great laughter —- in which straight 
haste thee to shut thine eyes and the door, and cepart quickly ; 


if thy cousin hath a decayed tooth which causeth her to groan, 


because of the greatness of the pain thereof, thou mayest look 
upon her at such time without fear, but even then it were better 
that thou proceedest cireumspectly, lest that the artful one feign- 
eth, and thou art enforced to acknowledge, in thy tribulation, it 


was a fe devised most cunningly — for cousins are execeding 


guileful ; and if thy cousin hath been to a neighbor's house in| 


the season of festivity which is called Christmas, and hath 
danced with the young men and the maidens until the crowing 
of the cock, and she returneth home fatigued, jaded, and spirit- 
less — thou mayest then look upon her boldly, nay, farther, even 
speak to her, if such is thy desire; but remember that thou 


neither lookest upon her or speakest to her after noon-day, for | 


by this time shall she be fully recovered. 


Let not these things which have been written fall to the 


ground, for he who inscribeth this had a cousin once, and she | 


Was surpassing beautiful, and her eyes were exceeding large, 
and mild, and lustrous, and he who speaketh to thee could read || 
that which was written within the in, even as the prophet of old 
did read the strange characters upon the walls within the ban- | 
quet hall of Belshazzar the king — and he was fain to seat him- 
self beside her, for her voice was very soft and low, and her 
words were many and good, for she could discourse most win- 


ningly, and he would * and listen even as one that is rapt 
in woven sounds of sw eet music, for verily there is magic in the 
Voice of a cousin, and in her gaze -- therefore do thou avoid them. 


his wiskers when he saw her ata distance, in order that they 
‘I should rejoice with an exceeding great gladness.’ might stand right as they passed each other. Joseph Bolus 
‘ Shouldst thou ?’ said she, and she laid her white hand upon the apothecary thought himself quite a man of the world be- 
his shoulder, and glanced furtively upon him from beneath her || cause he owned two large dogs, which followed him wherever 
half-furled eyelids, and as he drew himself closer toward her, be went. When he saw Ellen in his vicinity, he would whis- 
; ~ | tle loudly to them, and as they jumped upon his legs, he would 


down and replied, — 


there was silence. 

Then did she again say, ‘ Cousin.’ pat and fondle them after the most approved fashion, looking 

And he replied, ¢] ste.” But che spake not again at that half the time at Ellen to see if she was observant of the inter- 
time, for the rich color came and went upon her cheeks, while | ¢Sting scene. Philemon had long entertained a partiality for 
she appeared struggling to reveal something, but could not. 0ur belle, and sported his whiskers with the most determined 
And he drew nearer and placed his arm around her — for was | Tesolution, in order to win her; while Bolus was no less loyal 
she not his cousin ? —and said — to the fair dame, and as he came into the field backed by his 
‘ What wouldst thou 2?’ two dogs, he was sanguine of success. In order to avail him- 

But she was busily employed in pulling to pieces the tassel of self of every possible aivantage, Bolus always took his dogs 
silk, and answered never a word ; so he thought within himself, |! Church with him, and as he sat in the pew, he was supported 
‘my cousin loveth me ; surely I will take her to wife :’ and he! 0® either hand by the trusty animals, whose heads could be seen 
a-hemed thrice that he might speak more clearly, but as he did) PY all the congregation, projecting above the line of the pews — 
so, she whispered very low — their sedate countenances seeming to bespeak singular atten- 
(‘Gouna tiveness to the expositions of the officiating clergyman, as well 
as a very comfortable state of mind. If, by accident, one of 
them got to sleep and fell off the bench, it only afforded an op- 
portunity for Bolus to exhibit his address.in reducing the cul- 
prit to order, while the resounding blows and the piteous howl- 


And he said, ‘ Thou speakest.’ 
Then did she lift her mild eyes half tremblingly to his, and 
say, ‘ What if I were engaged ?’ 
And he started up from beside her, and smote his forehead as . 
ing of the animal loudly proclaimed to the congregation the 
fled | Spirit of the young man and his zealous regard for good order 


he asked, ‘To whom ?’ 

She spake the name in alow tone. It was enough; he 
in the house of God. 

Whether the dogs or the whiskers would have carried the 
day, if left to contest the point between them, is a matter of no 
great consequence to the public, for which I am thankful, as I 
am wholly incompetent to inform them. 

3ut a new aspirant presented himself, if such he could be 
ealled. Ellen, who, like Alexander, was never sated with con- 
quest, always received with pleasure the tidings that an acces- 
sion had been made to the male population of the village. She 
Yon cottage half buried up by roses and surrounded by green || was certain to inquire the name of the new comer, his age, pro- 
palings was once the habitation of Ellen Budington. She was fession, and prospects. If he was young, she was partichlarly 


from before her, for the name she whispered was not his. — 


Baltimore Athenaum. 


THE STATE PRISONER. 


Original. 


a gray-eyed girl of pretty features, light brown hair, small curious, always capping the climax of her inquiries by asking 
waist, well-turned hips, and dainty little feet which had the|!—*]Is he handsome?’ As she expected, the young stranger 


necks of half the swains in the neighborhood for a pedestal.|| would be ather feet within a fortnight, and she was perfectly 
Her mother was a neat body, with blue eyes, pale complexion, || satisfied that he should remain there. 
white lips, and — her hair was covered by her cap. That cap At the time when our scene opens, weeks had passed on, and 
spoke volumes, for it was a religious one. No one will be sur-|| Ellen had enjoyed no new triumph. Searcely a traveller bad 
prised at my opply’ ing such a term to acap, for it is an incon- paused at the village -—no fresh admirer had swelled her train, 
trovertible fact that there are certain outward peculiarities in}|and she was obliged to live on the old stock. This was dis- 
dress, the adjust#ent of the features, moving the limbs and body, couraging. The zest, the raciness of existence seemed to have 
|}and pronouncing particular words, common to many profes- || fled. She was walking out, at about dusk one evening, and 
| sors — and if their religion does not lie in these tangible and pondering on her sad condition, when she beheld a youth, appa- 
demonstrative peculiarites, it would puzzle the keenest observ- || rently twenty-two years of age, leaning against a fence, with eyes 
er to tell where it is located. Mrs. Budington went regularly || cast down and a countenance of extreme beauty, but unusually 
to church in the little square stone edifice opposite to Jonathan pale. He was aroused from his reverie by her approach. She 
Jenkins’ West India store. She sat near the pulpit and listen-| saw that be was a stranger, and as he raised a pair of large 
ed demurely to the sermon. Whenever the minister said any}) dark cyes to her countenance, she felt that his was indeed a 
‘thing about covert practices, dissimulation, and dishones ty,she | face and a mind too ef whose conquest she might well be proud. 


at once thought of Nabby Jolt who was turned away from}! Her heart actually fluttered as she passed by him, but he turned 
Squire Pickney’s for stealing some butter for her indigent|| abreptly away and scarcely seemed to notice her, 


She was very 
| mother. If the preacher cautioned his hearers against indulg-|) angry at her shawl that night — her bonnet did not sit well — 
|ing the bad passion, she was certain that the good man was al- ‘| something must be the matter. Else why should he not have 
| luding to the iidsenn who was hung in the next town for kill-|| perceived that she was a maid born to be loved? Not one 


| ing his wife. If he mentioned fraud, Mrs. Budington was sure || glance, To turn off from her, as if she had been a mile-stone 
| 


1] 
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ora cart wheel. The thought was unendurable! ‘But how 
handsome he was! Such a form! so straight, and yet so well 
proportioned, but above all, such eyes! It dont signify I must} 
find out his name.’ | 
But Ellen could not find out hisname. Nobody hadseen him | 
— nobody heard of him. Bolus did not offer the service of| 
his two dogstohunt him up. Not he! He did not like the 
manner in which Ellen spoke of the mysterious stranger. A 
man, apparently without friends or acquaintances — skulking | 
about the place —a stranger to every body, and without dogs! | 
pish! it was ridiculous to think of him. || 
‘ Had he whiskers ?’ asked Philemon. 
‘I did not notice any thing particular about him excepting | 
his eyes,’ said Ellen. 1] 
‘Every man has got eyes, I hope,’ said Bolus with careless | 
disdain — ‘ Down Jowler! Here Pink! You Pink! There’s | 
not such dog flesh in all P———, Miss Budington.’ \| 
‘It’s nothing buta dog, after all,’ said Philemon, pressing 
forward one of his whiskers with his fore finger. | 
‘A dog, sir!’ cried Bolus —a dog! let me. tell you sir, that | 
a dog —such a dog, sir -- yes sir, such a dog. Love me, love | 
my dog!’ - | 
Miss Budington admired his spirit, but her attention was di- | 
vided between her lovers, aud an object at some distance, which || 
she saw through the window. It drew nearer. It was the 
stranger, beyond adoubt! The two youths rose up, and went | 
to the casement. They looked as big as Bolus’ two dogs || 
when they had a bone between them anda canine interloper || 
presented himself unbidden to the feast. | 
The stranger continued to advance. Whatassurance! He || 
looked at the cottage. He opened the gate. Bolus and Phil-'| 
emon looked at each other in amazement. Ellen was ready to || 
open the door. 
‘Walk in sir.’ 
‘I cannot stay, I thank you; can you direct me to the house 
of a Mr. Hammond ? 
That was easily done, and the youth departed. Philemon 
and Bolus were friends from that hour. The whiskers and 
the dogs united for common defence against the black eyes. 





But as the two lovers became inconsiderable, we must drop | 


them to trace the course of the handsome youth. It appeared ' 
on: inquiry that he had come from a distance with a letter of 
recommendation to Mr. Hammond, the most considerable per- 
son in the village. He offered his services asa teacher, and 
they were accepted. It was not long before Ellen Budington 
met him in company where his excellent manners and his in- 
telligence finished the conquest of what little heart she had. 


He, in turn, became warmly attached to Ellen, and she dis- || 


missed her hangers on one by one which was certainly omin- 
ous. At least, the youths of the village thought it so, and the| 
maidens, old and young, took up the matter in serious earnest. 
Thus rebuffed, Bolus fell back upon his dogs, while Philemon 
twirled his whiskers at a distance. 

One evening, our two lovers were walking together through 
a fragrant meadow, and Ellen leaned hard upon thearm of her 
attendant. Looking up in his face, she said—‘ Your counte- 
nance now appears very much as it did when I first saw you. 
You do not seem to perceive that lam with you. Why do you 


have these sudden fits of thoughtfulness? Are you thinking | 


of home ?’ 

‘I have many things to think of, Ellen,’ said he mournfully ; | 
‘I was just pondering upon these words of Jesus Christ to 
Peter. ‘Ere the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice !’ 


‘And I will answer like Peter —‘ Though I die with thee, || 


yet will I not forsake thee.’ 
‘It is easy to say so, Ellen. But Iam too serious. 
talk of something more cheerful.’ 


Let us 


‘Come, tell me what you mean,’ said she, pressing still closer | 


to his side; ‘I know you meant something. You do not usual- 
ly speak without a meaning. You will tell your own Ellen.’ 
‘T ought to tell you, and must — but not now.’ 
‘Think not so basely of me’ — said she ; ‘ your secrets? — 


‘You are unjust, my Ellen,’ said he, pressing her to his bo- | 


— if you think I fear to trust yeu. But’— | 
‘Nay, hay—speak out —I have seen you sad, very often, | 
Let me be the sharer of your sorrows.’ = 
‘Well, Ellen, be it su!’ cried he with a desperate attempt, 
at firmness; but between the pauses of his discourse, Ellen | 
could hear his heart beat, as if it would burst the bars that con-| 
tained it. 


‘How can I recall scones from which my heart turns with 
loathing — the remembrance of which shock my soul, andsick- | 
en me of existence? Alas! Ellen! [have been disgraced in| 
my own Vicinity. My name isa reproach to my kindred! 

‘Is that all?’ said she —‘how many young men are consid- 
ered a disgrace to their families, and often becauce their fami- 
lies are unworthy of them!’ 

The countenance of the youth brightened for 2 moment. 

‘Best of thy sex!’ cried he. ‘I might have known that the 
heartless judgment of a blind world could find no place in your 
bosom! Ishould have known that you judge from realities 
and not glaring and deceitful appearances.’ | 


| 
| 
| 





| looking around the room. 


|\chose the former, and as he again entered the precincts of 


|| century. 





‘T loved you ere we had spoken together, my dear Augustus 
—but for this proof of your confidence, you are more to me 
than ever. Come, let us hasten to the cottage. The clouds 
lower.’ 

‘Little did I dream while languishing in that cruel state 
prison’ — 

‘State prison!’ screamed the maiden, retreating several pa- | 
ces from her lover, and holding up both hands. 

‘ Ay — the state prison, Ellen! For two long, dismal years 
did I pray for the termination of my existence within the walls 
of that cursed abode! 








| 
| 
The memory of it haunts me whereve! || 
I go — I hear the turning of the bolts, the rattling of the chains, || 
the grating of the hinges, and above all the surly voice of the | 
keeper — and start from my midnight slumbers. My ears 
are’ — 


‘What || 


‘But how came you there?’ interrupted Ellen. 
crime did you commit ?’ 

‘I was young and inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
and was drawn into a riot,’ returned he. 

‘A riot!’ said Ellen. ‘ Well, but you have really been in 
state prison, all this time!’ 


‘No, not all this time ’—said he —‘Icame out some time 
ago — but you seem agitated. Surely I prepared you for this.’ | 

‘I must consult mother,’ replied Ellen, walking forward rap- 1] 
idly, but without offering to take Augustus’ arm. 

The youth was surprised, but went with her to the cottage. 


‘ Mother, did you know that Augustus had been in state pris- || 
on?’ said she when she entered the room, unmindful that there || 
were two old maids smoking their pipes in the corner. 

‘Your promise of secrecy !’ 

‘ But only think, the state prison!’ answered she aloud, and 
The old maids began to put on their 


whispered Augustus. 


‘things. Mrs. Budington drew up, and looked daggers at Au-|| 
custus. She said that she hoped he would not think of calling 


again, that Ellen had, heretofore, kept good company, that her | 


family were all respectable, and many more such things. Au- || 


gustus left the house in indignant silence, but he had received 


a blow, in the discovery of Ellen’s true character, which nearly || 


stunned his brain. 

The two old maids were busy in the mean time ; for they fol-| 
|lowed virtuous indignation for a living, retailing scandal in 
their neighbors’ houses for a dinner, and denouncing sinners 
| for a hot supper, even prophecying evil when they were asked 
to stay allnight. Mrs. Budington could not avoid going out 
to the adjoining houses to thank God in full conclave for the 
providential escape of her daughter. Bolus’ dogs barked 
for joy —Philemon’s whiskers sent forth odorous perfumes ot 
bears’ grease and pomatum—-and the whiskers and the dogs 
| were again at variance. Augustus was expelled from his 
school, and the curse followed him through every part of the 
country. Then came poverty —then came desperation and 
with it misanthropy. He was obliged to rob or starve. He 


his gloomy dungeon, he said, ‘The world would have it so. 
Now they can persecute me no farther,’ 
he was found dead in his cell. 


On the next morning, 
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Buckstone — THE Dramatist. — Mr. Buckstone, the Eng- 
lish author and comedian, is certainly one of the best dramatists 
of our time. There is a uniqueness in his farces, which is at 


once commendable and admirable. The neatness of his dia- | 


among the best efforts of comic writers in the last and preceding | 
| Below, we present a single extract from ‘ Second 
Thoughts,’ a two act farce, which was produced at the Tremont | 
‘for the first time, on Thursday evening of last week. 
| § Mrs. Trap. J desire you will keep your room in future —| 
and what is this I see? breakfast about at this late hour ! Gibbs, | 
| clear away instantly. 
Mati. 
Mrs. Trap. There shal/ be an alteration here, I’m resolved 5 
I will not have so much lying in bed, and little industry. 
Matil. I’m sure, ma, you can’t complain of my want of in-| 
dustry ; look at my table, see how busy I have been. | 
Mrs. Trap. You deceive yourself, child ; | 
that is a specimen of industry so much like idleness, that 1 
searcely know the difference. Will your talent for the making | 
of pen-wipers and rice-baskets get you a husband ? | 
Matil. 
Mrs. Trap. Pretty on the table — you should be thinking of | 
an establishment ; and if you must have tables, let there be 
something substantial seen upon them — plate, china, and glass, 
child, and a husband to procure them for you. And you, Isi- 
dora, for gracious sake, throw away that odious book ; if you wil! 
| read, let me see you reading the human heart. 


(Gipss clears away.) 
La, ma! how cross you are. 


Industry, indeed ! 


But they look so pretty on the table. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


logues — their satirical and quiet humor — give them a place || 





———LS—SS=E 


Isid. How improper you talk, mother. 

Mrs. Trap. Shut up your Album, Celeste —shut jt up 
miss; I must check your pauper propensities, or you will be 
voted a bore by all persons of common sense. 
—don't pout. Isidora, your novel 


Give it me, miss 
(Opening it.) — Villainous 
trash. What, do you mutter? Gibbs, remove that trumpery 
— (Pointing to Matilda’s table.) 

Maltil. wont have any thing touched. 

Mrs. Trap. (Giprs has 
removed the breakfast service during the foregoing dialogue: 


Do you hear what I say, Gibbs ? 


Martiipa’s knick-nacks are now taken away; Mrs. Trapp ER puts 
the Album into the escriloire, and throws the novel oul of the win 
dow ; Cereste pouts; Matitpa sobs; and Istpora looks in. 
dignant.) 
Mrs. Trap. 


have some serious talk with you, or I clearly see that you will 


(Brings a@ chair to the centre.) — Girls, I must 
be lost. In the first place, it is near ten o'clock — (Looking at 
her watch) — quite eleven, I declare, and you are still en disha- 
bille. (They rise.) — Sit still, remain here, and listen to me, for 
i perceive that I must be resolute. Celeste, do you know that 
you are twenty-three to-morrow ? 

Cel. Yes, ma. 

Mrs. Trap. And are you aware that you are still Miss Ce. 
lestina Trapper ? 

Cel. Yes, ma. 

Mrs. Trap. And don't you blush to own it? 

€el. No, ma. 

Mrs. T'rap. 


But Ido, Miss. What is the whole business of 


|my life, but a continual watchfulness for your welfare ; a per- 


petual striving to get you well married — not only you, Celeste, 
but your two sisters? I am ashamed to see such great girls still 
depending upon a poor mother. There was young Arlington 
who called last week —I am convinced that one of you might 
have secured him, if he had been properly nursed. 

Matil. 

Cel. And dyes his hair. 

Isid. And has a strong cast in his eyes. 

Mrs. Trap. 
uncle, and two superannuated aunts —all rich, and he their 


But he has an impediment in his speech. 


But he has five thousand a year—a dropsical 


only relative. I wish he had cast his eyes upon you; I could 


ery with yexation when I see the opportunities that you lose 
levery day, every hour; and if you knew my feelings when any 
'one accosts me with —‘ Mrs. Trapper, how d’ ye do? — how's 


your family ?—any of the girls married yet?’ If you could 


guess my agony, when I reply —‘ No.’ Of course I am obliged 
to utter the word with a smile, as though it were of no conse- 
quence, or to speak witii an expression — to mean, that it is but 
for the present that I reply, ‘no.’ (Simpering.) — Any of your 
No, not yet. 


see the blank syllables engraven in all vour faces! 


Then I come home and 
| look at 


you — gaze at you — but every feature, every glance, seems 


daughters married yet ? 


|| stamped with —‘ no, — no!’ — (Bitler/y.) 


Cel. (Crying.) —I’m sure I can’t seize a man by the col- 
lar, and say, ‘ Sir, you shall marry me !’ 

Matt!. 
my pocket-money in little presents for girls who have brothers 


As for me, I declare that I spend every farthing of 


—one can't do more. 
Isid. 
neath our situation in life.’ 


I hope this treatment may not compel us to marry be- 


Buckstone is now in his prime —and almost every arrival 
‘announces some new work from his pen.— This speaks well 
for his industry, on the one part, and the clearness, neatness 
and ease which mark his characters and scenes are complimen- 
|tary to his genius on the other. While the theatrical world is 
deluged with trash in the production of what are called scenic 
pieces, it is indeed a treat to find one author bending all his 
powers to re-create a taste for the old drama; and we trust that 
Buckstone will be remembered by every lover of the genuine 
|drama. They who have seen his plays will not willingly for- 
| get him. 





American Literature. — From a series of papers which 
| have lately appeared in the London Atheneum, we have gleaned 
|many truths concerning American Literature. It seems, how- 
ever, that the author has scarcely done justice to some of our 


|| country’s writers, while he has given undue credit to others. — 
|| There is eloquence and beauty and truth in the annexed : — 


| America, say they, is destitute of moral interest, — without 


|| monuments, without ruins of mouldering castles, and remnants 


of Gothic abbeys, and massive remains of baronial towers and 
dungeons, and can therefore create none of those mighty spells 
in the voice of time, to evoke the by-gone remembrances of 
feudal splendor, chivalric tournaments, chaunted masses, and 
the associations of the past with the present and future. It is 


|| true, that acentury of social existence, as a people, cannot have 
|| produced such reminiscences. It is true, our poets cannot sing, 


our tourists cannot sketch Gothic ruins, or fallen towers and 


battlements. It is true, we cannot trace our origin to the noble 
blood of fighting barons, or the nepotism of princes or cardinals. 
[t is true, that our writers must seek their inspiration rather in 
the grandeur and freshness of nature, than in the ruins and 
But instead of them, we have Niagara, 





reminiscences of art. 
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e ich, dusting the first hour of contemplation, would elicit poe- 


mt 
om Shylock, — we have our grand and almost interminable 


try fr 
> oi — we have our beautiful White, Green, and Alleghany 


ains, — we have our fresh-water seas, dealin in their 
and magnificent vastness and beauty against their un- 


mount 


lonely 
named and unvisited shores. We have prairies of such dimen- 
sions, that the sun at one extremity is seen rising from an ocean 
of grass and flowers, down to which the blue of the heavens 
bends at the opposite limit, and vision is unbounded over this 
sublime expanse of verdure. In the most beautiful spots of 
these inspiring plains, are the innumerable mounds, the lonely 
tombs of these strangely beautiful deserts, the remains of gener- 
ations and races, upon whose existence tradition and research 
can throw no light, and impose no limit to the imagination. — 
Even if asked, where are our works of art, we first date their 
commencement within the last thirty years, and point to the 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania canals, the last being longer, || 
, . . . . . | 
we believe, than any in the world, with the single exception of || 
that of China. We indicate the Philadelphia Exchange, and | 
show the inquirer the Girard College, a structure promising, || 
when completed, to be equally beautiful with the boast of Ath- 
ens, the Parthenon, and twice the size ;— we take him to the 
Girard Square in the centre of the city, — we show him rail- 
ways, and spires, and columns, and towns, and magnificent || 

ses rising in all directions. e lead him toward the grea 
10u g I] direct We lead } t 1 the great 

ast, on Whose mighty rivers he will see four hundred steam- 
Jest, } ghty rivers he will see four hundred st 





boats: in guiding him there, we conduct him more than four || 


hundred miles along the grand and continuous chain of the || 


| 


eral rail-roads. We wind with him more than a hundred miles || 1 


Pennsylvania canal, pointing, as we pass, at the parallel or lat- 


among the beautiful Juniata mountains, amid scenery that must 1 
More than | 
all, we would point out to him thirteen millions of people, bet- 


speak to the heart, if nature has a voice to reach it. 
I 


ter fed, and clothed, and housed, than the same number of peo- 
ple in any other country, all emulous to transcend their neigh- | 
bors in wealth, comfort, honor, and all that the multitude oan! 
desirous to obtain, spreading themselves, in the freedom and | 
enterprise of thoughts as chainless as the winds, over a country 
of half the magnitude of a continent! Surely, the citizen of 
such a country, with the unpolluted English for his pen, and | 
descended from the same blood with the great minds of the | 
British isle, may find excitement and the movement of his 
thoughts somewhere between the Atlantic and Fond du Lac, or 
between the pine forests of Nova Scotia and the cane-sk irted 
shores of the Mississippi, provided only that he have thoughts 
and a heart, into which external impulses can transfuse inspira- 
lion. 


Immonrar Bacnetors.— The London Court Journal has an 
article on these fellows, which we give with pleasure. How 
very true it is that there is a catalogue — a long one, too, of im- |) 
mortal husbands — immortal, at least, in the hearts of their 


wives ! | 

‘We have observed in twenty newspapers a catalogue of illus- 
trious names arrayed against matrimony. An immortal regi- | 
ment of bachelors heads the cavaleade in honor of celibacy : -— 
Newton, Locke, Boyle, Gibbon, Hume, Adam Smith, Harvey, 
Leibnitz, Bayle, Hobbes, Hampden, Sir F. Drake, Earl of is. | 
sex, Pitt, Michael Angelo, the three Caracci, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Haydn, Handel, Wolsey, Pascal, Fenelon, Pope, Aken- | 
side, Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, Thomson, and Jeremy Bentham. 
Then come the ancients, with ‘nearly’ all their great philoso- | 
phers — Plato, Pythagoras, Epicurus, 


Sion, Anaxagoras, Her- | 
aclitus, Democritus, and Diogenes. Distinguished men, who, | 
though married, were unhappy in that state, bring up the rear: || 
Aristotle, Socrates, Pittacus, Periander, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes. Among the moderns, Boccaccio, Dante, Milton, Steele, 
Addison, Dryden, Mo liere, hen; Sterne, Garrick and Bacon. | 
‘Of course this list might be lengthened, although there are || 
hames in it that have no business in such company. But what 
does itamount to? The names are glorious ones, we own; and || 
that is one reason why they should not have been borne singly, || 
but bestowed upon females worthy the glory of bearing them. | 
Sir Isaac Newton should have had a Lady Newton, and then || 
the profane paws of his little dog would doubtless have been 
prevented from destroying his invaluable papers. Adam Smith, 
again, manifestly required an Eve Smith for a companion. — 
What right had a bachelor to such a name as Adam, the great |} 


1} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


founder of matrimony ? Sir Francis Drake should have had 
his duck also. Gibbom we know would have marric d, if he 
could have risen from his illustrious knees as readily as he could 
fall upon them before a lady. Locke needed that key to happi- 
hess,a wife ; and Bayle should have ‘justified bail’ in the Court 
of Cupid. A lady should have sat by the fireside of Hobbes. — 
Pope — great Alexander — should have had his Statira; Gray 
should have married a blue; Michael Angelo ought to have 
paired off with an angel of the opposite sex; and as for the 
three Caracci, they should have chosen three graces for their 
partners. Diogenes, who went rambling about, looking for an 
honest man — what folly !— why did n’t he turn his lantern 
among the women? He might have left a dozen honest men to 
inherit his name. But this is philosophy ! Among the mod- 





erns, again, who lived unhappily with their wives — we have 
no doubt that Milton found his Paradise Lost when ‘the first 
Mrs. Milton left his house ;’ Stecle was probably case-hardened ; 
Sterne, wanting in the softness essential to domesticity ; and 
if Bacon could not claim the ‘ flitch,’ it was most likely his own 
fault. 

‘ But we protest against any one of these illustrious personages, 
who lived before Malthus was born, being ranked among the 
Malthusians. We deny their assumed celibacy. 

Nothing in the world is single, 
says the philosophical poet ; and all these great immortals were 
| took a female, called Fame, for a bride ; and remote posterity 
will hardly issue a sentence of divorce in one of the hundred 
instances. And even had they literally intended, by their ab- 





married to daughters of one common mother, Glory. Each} 


|stinence from the more mortal kind of marriage, to pronounce 


| phers — statesmen, heroes, kings —that might be array ed on|}| 
| the other side in an overwhelming multitude. 


a verdict against it ; had those who were — themselves being to 


| blame — unhappily wedded, recorded their ‘dislike of matri- 
|mony in matter of fact terms — what of it? There are names 
jin the long catalogue of illustrious poets, painters, and philoso- 


‘Meanwhile it is curious to reflect upon, though not easy to 
calculate, the consequences to mankind, had the fathers of all 





' these intellectual germs entertained a dislike to matrimony, and | 
What sons, that 
| have proved suns indeed, would then have been wanting to the || 


reduced the principle of celibacy to practice. 


enlightenment, and glory, and moral culture of the world!’ | 


A Lover Lerrrr. — Love letters are comical specimens of 
composition, however written. The parson’s is as funny in its 
| way as the cobbler’s; and no situation of time or place what- 
ever can cast dignity upon Cupid’s pages, if they happen to be | 
exposed to those who have no business to see them. A love | 
letter was never written but for one pair of eyes — and even 
Richardson, who, as every body knows, was led to write his) 
novels in consequence of his success in penning the ‘ go be- 
tweens’ for an amatory couple, used to laugh heartily at the 
‘compounded folly’ of the epistles which he was hired to an- | 
swer, although he wrote both himself, being covertly engaged 
by the lady on the one side and the gentleman on the other, to 
communicate the sweet thoughts of love to the expectant heart. 
Now, love letiers are good things for that alone, that they were 
quickenings to the genius of Richardson — prompting him to 
give us his glorious novels; and for that they ought to be re- 
spected. However, there is no use to speak of the ought — for 
it will be naught in this case — people wi// laugh at love letters ! 
We give below a letter by a grammarian, or, at least, by one 
who knows something of that science. Nobody need ask us | 
where we obtained it -- it is enough that till now it has never 
seen the light — except the light ef the eyes for which it was 
intended. 

Mapam:— Among the numeral prepositions toward a matrimo- | 
nial union with your amiable person, I hope you will not decline 


1 should not like 
to be amere noun adjective to you in all cases, for I do positively 


the interjection of my preliminary pretences. 


declare that, comparatively speaking, 1 should be superlatively | 
happy to agree with you in the subjunctive mood. I[ hope you 
will not oppionate me singular, for desiring to have the plural 
in my family, for it is the ablative of my sonl to become a rela- 
tive, by the antecedent of a regular conjugation. As this above 
can constitute a lawful concord with the feminine gender, and 
atford us a participle of substantive happiness, I hope, in case 
of a subjunctive copulative, you will use no indicative solicita- | 


|| tions in the imperative mood, for I am the potential; while you} 


are in the future, either passive or supine, every article, posses- 
| sive or cenitive, shall become a dative translation to you— noth- 
ing shall be accusative against your government, and your 
sweet nominal self, without a noun or pronoun, shall be my vo- | 
cative until death, the great ablative of all living, by a gradual | 
| declination of our corporeal nature, puts a small determination 
| to the present tense, and time, through an infinite progression | 
| of ages, will render us preter perfect in the future. | 
In the interim, my principal part of speech shall be that yo) 
| put the most charitable constructions on this simple preposition, | 
'and your answer be consonant to the wishes of, madam, your} 


| 
inestimable lover, Norvus Neus. 


| 


Dr. Macxenzir. — This gentleman, well known as « Corres: || 
pondent of the Pearl, and other papers, is thus deseribed by @ || 
correspondent of the Sunday Morning News: — |! 

‘Mackenzie is a young man, not yet thirty, but looks some | 
four or five years older. He has a very high forehe rad — his || 
features are strongly marked —he wears glasses, but this you}; 
know from the portrait which was published here last Summer ; 
he is tall and stout. This is all the description I have to give. 
He is an Irishman -—- has been in England for ten years, and 
was a literary man at an early age. What struck me most at 
first, was the cataract of questions about America —a dozen at 








a breath,’ 


|of the correspondence has not reached us 


TT 
| 
! . Minstiendin, I venture to say, noms as » enesh of our polities 
and literature as any other man in Europe. I scarcely named 
a newspaper or a public man in the Union, but he mentioned 





| his politics, and what his reputation was. I was curious enough 


|to inquire into his history —and here is what I learned: his 
father died while young, and he was put three years as appren- 
| tice to a surgeon in Cork. When he was seventeen he opened 
a school in his native town,—I forget the name of it.— He 


married at eighteen — came to England — and at nineteen be- 





such a situation here. He conducted various papers until 1830, 


| 
| 
| 
|came an editor; he being the youngest person who ever filled 
| 
panes he became a principal writer in the London Atheneum 


| 
|| Review. He was editor of the Devonshire Courier from 1831 
}] 


|| to 1833, when he came here. He was made doctor of laws about 


eighteen months since, and is the only editor in the kingdom, ex- 


|cept Magim, of the London Standard, who has received this 
| honor.’ 


‘He, I believe, is the only editor in England that, you may 
say, is truly American in feelings, and states it so in his pa- 
per.’ 





LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN CountTRY. — We copy from the 
Ellsworth ‘ Radical’ a notice of the Pearl, which includes some 
remarks on the author of these interesting letters : — 


‘We have often spoken of the Pearl, as among the first in the 
country, in point of native literary merit. The editor manifests 
a determination to leave no means unessayed to secure to it the 
aid and talent of the first writers. And we are happy to learn 
that its columns will be enriched with occasional contributions 
from the pen of our fellow-townsman, Mr. Robert Grant. We 
congratulate the editor and readers of the Pearl on this acquisi- 
The letters of Mr. Grant cannot fail 
to present a rich and palatable feast to the scientific. 


tion of ability and talent. 
His exten- 
sive acquaintance with geology — his acute mineralogical dis- 
crimination, and the correctness of his descriptions of scenery, 
&c., must greatly increase the value of this interesting -work. 
We shall occasionally publish extracts from his letters, with 
permission of the editor.’ 





Purr Warer.—Pure water — for Boston. Reader, if any 
new project touch thy heart, is it not this — that the thousands 
around you, and yourself, should have a supply of this best of 
health 


will not be increased by drinking water that you know is good 


beverages? Think you that your health — every body’s 
— by receiving it in the place of that which you now use, and 
whose quality, at best, is but poor? Your response is in the 
affirmative — you feel that pure water is a desideratum not to 
be trifled with — and we know you will raise your voice, and 
cry with us, ‘ Give! give!’ 

Seriously, we trust that the project lately started will not fall 
| through — that the supply of desirable water will be furnished. 
| We have only to look at the city of Philadelphia — the Fair- 
mount water-works, and we have arguments higher than any 
that can be embodied in words. 


Mr. Batis — tue Comepran. — Mr. Balls has appeared 


the Tremont during the week past. His performances ve 
He is a chaste personator of the 


elicited merited applause. 
at the use 


characters of high life — interesting and lively, with 
. . . . 1 , Gi od fay 

of buffooneries and boisterousness. That he h~ gain d favor 
as rg nee 

every additional evening, is proved by the inc‘ ising audiences 

We hail with.2¢@sure so happy an 


sais stay in our city will 


which witness his efforts. 
actor of genteel comedy, and trust tha 


not be short-lifed. ; e 
His Gossamer and Three Sing”S were capital, on the opening 
yorted in the former by Johnson’s 


night; and he was well sup: : ‘ : 
Gilbert's Mortimer, and Mrs. 


Bonus, Andrews’ Sambo, M:. 
Campbell's Miss Gloomly ‘ 

On Tuesday evening, The Way to get Married was perform- 
ed passably well. The most prominent feature was that the 


words of the author were not given — every character using his 


|! own language in order to give the ideas of the writer. The la- 
eo 2 


dies were more correct than the gentlemen. 


Published by 8, N. Dick- 
It contains a large quantity of 


[tr Boston Atmanac for 1836. 
insor- — This is a useful work. 
patter, which is more than equivalent to the price of the vol- 


‘ume. It will be found almost indispensable to the members of 


the Fire Department of the city, and its rapid sale generally is 


a sufficient proof of its value. While almanacs are multiplying 


|around us every year, we are glad to hail one which is truly 


creditable to its projectors, and which has no catch-penny look 
on its pages. 





Wasuineron Corrrsponprnce. — By some mistake of the 
| Post Office Department, probably, the third and fourth numbers 
We trust that the 


‘interesting letter furnished to-day will compensate in part for 
| the disappointment on the ‘part of our readers. 





A New Macazinr.— A new monthly is to be commenced 


soon in New Haven — to be called the ‘ Yale Literary Magazine.’ 
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NOwIIL.THE FRENCHMAN. 




























































































Entered according to Act of Congress, by the Author, in the year 1835, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts, 
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